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The “Old Banner” Essays. 
THE LORD’S SUPPER. 
(Continued from page 803.) 


(3.) Having thus endeavored to show the 
nature and purpose of the supper in Apostolic 
times, we come now to consider how far it is 
still obligatory on Christians. 

The passage which is thought to imply that 
it is so is 1 Cor. xi. 26. “ For as oft as ye eat 
this bread, and driok this cup, ye do show the 
Lord’s death till He come.” But it may seri- 
ously be asked, can these words, in the context 
in which they stand, be fairly construed into 
an injunction to observe the custom till Christ 
should come? Are we justified in dividing 
the clause into two parts, the one a simple decla- 
ration, the other a command? Are we at 
liberty to interpret it, ‘‘ For as oft as ye eat 
this bread, and drink this cup, ye do show the 
Lord’s death ; and ye are required to do this 


till He come?” The apostle appears to have | 


been looking for a somewhat speedy coming of 
his Lord. Instead, therefore, of the words, 
“till He come,” being an injunction to con- 
tinue the observance, they appear to us to be 


simply expressive of the Apostle’s anticipation, | 


and that of the church, of his Lord’s speedy 
appearing.* 


* The words used by the Apostle, “Then we! 


which are alive and remain shall be caught up to- 
gether with them in the clouds, to meet the Lord ia 
the air” [1 Thess. iv. 17,] imply that he was-expect- 
ing the event duriog his own life-time, or that of 
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That no injunction is intended is farther 
shown by the qualifying words used by our 
Lord, “as oft as ye drink it.” Does this read 
like a command to institute a stated and en- 
during rite? And if not, can the Apostle have 
had such a thought in his mind when he uses 
the words which follow? 

Though our Lord’s words, in the context in 
which they stand, are most naturally inter- 
preted as meaning “as oft as ye drink it at the 
Passover feast,’ yet we may well believe that 
it would be His will that on any occasion on 
which His followers meet to eat and drink to- 
gether in religious fellowship, they should re- 
member His death ; and this extension of mean- 
ing appears to have been given to the words in 
the Apostolic churches, by their having met 
weekly; but this, we would say, by no means 
implies the establishment of a periodical ordin- 
ance or ceremonial of permanent or universal 
obligation. * 

Again, ‘whilst Christians have deduced from 
the language of the 11th of Corinthians a charge 
for the institution of a permanent outward sym- 





all succeeding Christians ; the Apostle regarding the 
coming of the Lord as near at hand in his own 
time.” 

* A more general application of our Saviour’s 
words has not failed to present itself to the religious 
consciousness of many pious individuals, The Chris- 
tian evangelist, Stephen Grellet, having passed 
through the mazes of Romanism and infidelity, and 
come to the saving knowledge of Christ at the age 
of 22, about which period of his life he for the first 
time saw a copy of the Bible, made, some years 
afterwards, this statement: “I think I can rever- 
ently say that I very much doubt whether, since the 
Lord by His grace brought me into the fai:h of His 
dear Son, I have ever broken bread or drunk wine, 
even in the ordinary course of life, without the re- 
membrance of, and some devout feeling regarding the 
broken body and the blood-shedding of my dear Lord 
and Saviour.”—*“ Every time,” says Dr. Vaughan, of © 
Doncaster, “‘ that a Christian man sits down to his 
table, he is reminded, not of Providence only, but 
of grace also and the Spirit. enemies ie 
who thus eats and drioks, his soul rising to things 


some whom he was addressing. Alford, inhis Greek above, and using the very food of the body as the 
Testament, gives it as his opinion that the words, representative and remembrancer of grace, will in- 
“Ye do show the Lord’s death till he come,” are ' deed have completed the idea of the Caristian par- 
‘‘ addressed directly to the Corinthians, not to themand ticipant.” 
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that two precepts of the Mosaic law, to abstain 
from things strangled and from blood, were en- 
joined upon the early Gentile churches by a 
council held at Jerusalem, the sanction being, 
“ It seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us.” 
[Acts. xv. 28.] Yet the obligation of these 
precepts, according to the general belief of 
Christendom, has long passed away in the 
Church. The Jewish Christians in Judea, 
moreover, appear to have continued the obser- 
vance of the Mosaic ritual, though this ritual, 
in its typical character, had been fulfilled and 
abrogated by our Lord’s death on the cross. 
And even Paul, the Apostle of the Gentiles, 
the staunch opponent of all attempts to impose 
the bondage of the law on Gentile converts, did 
not hesitate, at a late period of his ministry, to 
comply with some parts of that ritual. When 
at Jerusalem for the last time, hearing from 
the elders there that the Christian converts 
were “all zealous of the law,’’ he followed their 
advice by taking four men who had a vow upon 
them, purifying himself with them, and defray- 
ing the expenses of their sacrifices and offerings, 
till they should shave their heads in token of 
release from their vow. [ Acts. xxi. 20-24.] 
The conclusion which has thus been arrived 
at, that it was not the intention of our Lord at the 
Passover supper to institute a ceremonial of per- 
manent obligation, is strengthened by the fact 
of the little notice which is taken of the sub- 
ject in the pages of the New Testament. While 
in the one and twenty Epistles we have Chris- 
tian doctrine fully set forth, and Christian 
practice abundantly enforced, there is no allu- 
sion to the Supper except in the two passages 
in 1 Cor., and probably in 2 Peter ii. 13, and 
Jude, verse 12. The Evangelist John, who 
devotes five chapters to our Lord’s acts and 
discourses at the Passover supper, does not 
even mention the breaking of the bread, or the 
taking of the cup. His gospel is believed to 
have been written ufter the destruction of Jer- 
usalem; and if the limitation “till He come” 
is considered to refer, as some suppose, to the 
close of the Jewish dispensation, this silence 
becomes very significant and suggestive. Mat- 
thew and Mark, though they record our Lord’s 
words, saying of the bread, “ Take, eat, this is 
my body ;” and of the cap, “This is my blood of 
the New Testament which is shed for many ;” 
omit the words which are considered to enjoin 
the institution of a new rite, “‘l'his do in re- 
membrance of me.” We fully admit that if a 
direct command of our Lord is found recorded 
in but a single place in the New Testament, it 
is binding upon his followers. But weare now 
inquiring whether these words do imply a 
direct command to institute a new rite. If 
the words which are omitted by the two Evan- 
gelists are to be taken as a command to institute 
a rite, which was to be observed with outward 
symbols, and to regulate the practice of the 


bolical observance, how differently have they 
dealt with our Lord’s words, spoken on the 
same occasion of the Passover supper, respect- 
ing His disciples’ washing one another's feet. 
Yet with what precision of detail are the cir. 
cumstances narrated! His rising from supper— 
laying aside His garments—taking a towel— 
girding himself with it—pouring water into a 
basin, and washing the feet, not of one of them, 
but of all. Further, He attributes, apparently, 
to a merely outward act a very deep importance, 
saying to Peter, “If I wash thee not thou hast 
no part with me.” Having sat down again, He 
proceeds to give His charge to them, enforcing 
it upon them by His example : “ Know ye what 
I have done unto you? If I, your Lord and 
Master, have washed your feet, ye also ought to 
wash one another's feet; for I have given you 
an example that ye should do as J have done to 
you.” This language is far more precise and 
emphatic than that used by Him when dis. 
tributing the bread and wine. If the words of 
our Lord, connected with symbolical acts, are 
to be considered binding as regards the outward 
act itself, why not in this case? Yet Christians 
have in this. instance inferred, and rightly so, 
that it is the spiritual teaching signified by the 
syubolical ceremony, and not the ceremony 
itself, that is obligatory upon them. But is 
there not an inconsistency in interpreting the 
two discourses of our Lord, spoken at the same 
time and on the same occasion, on principles so 
different: claimiog for the one an obligatory 
outward observance; in the other rejecting the 
outward act, and accepting only its spiritual 
significance ? What we plead for in the case 
of the Supper, as in that of the washimg of one 
another’s feet, is simply the non-necessity of the 
outward symbols. We fully admit that it is 
not merely obligatory upon Christians, but that 
it is their blessed privilege, to remember to- 
gether in religious communion their Lord cruci- 
fied for them. But we believe that it cannot 
fail to be the case with the members of churches 
generally, from the very constitution of the 
human mind, that the greater the importance 
which is associated with these outward symbols, 
the less importance will be attached to the true 
spiritual participation. 

An argument for the continuance in the 
church of the ceremonial under consideration 
has been based on its having been an observance 
of the primitive church. But there were many 
such observances which it was thought well to 
keep up during the infancy of the new religion, 
and which no doubt had their use for a time in 
communities drawn partly from Judaism, partly 
from heathenism. Community of govds pre- 
vailed among the first disciples at Jerusalein. 
Impositi.n of hands, a practice familiar to the 
Jews before the coming of Christ, was continued 

and employed on a variety of occasions. Anoint- 
ing with oil was practised. And it is observable 
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church to all succeeding generations, they were 
unquestionably, in that respect, the most impor- 
tant part of our Lord’s discourse. Is it credible, 
then, that Matthew and Mark should, under 
that supposition, have omitted words of so great 
importance? Nay, should we not have found 
allusions to such a rite pervading the New Tes- 
tament? In the pastoral epistles, for instance, 
addressed to Timothy and Titus, in which diree- 
tions are given with much precision respecting 
mitters connected with the edification and gov- 
eroment of the Church, we find no mention or 
even hint of such a rite. Should we also have 
been left so much in the dark as to the mode 
in which it should be administered—the fre- 
quency with which it should be observed—and 
the virtue or efficacy existing in the external 
elements? The only directions given as regards 
time, place, or circumstance, are those contained 
in the words recorded by Paul, “ As oft as ye 
drink it.” 

There is one further consideration bearifig 
upon this part of our subject, which is strongly 
confirmatory of the conclusions at which we 
have arrived. It is that which is so clearly set 
forth in the pages of the New Testament, that 
the Christian covenant is essentially one of the 
Spirit, as contrasted with the ceremonial dis- 
pensation which it superseded; that under the 
Gospel the outward was to give place to the ia- 
ward—the type to the anti-type—outward sacri- 
fices to those which are spiritual—an external 
ritual and observances to a worship “ in spirit 
and in truth ;” [Joho iv. 23;] and that the 
various rites appointed by God under Moses, 
were typical of the spiritual realities under the | way home a friend said to him, “ The people 
Gospel, and were to pass away in Christ.* | are much disappointed ; they wonder you did 
From this we may not unfairly deduce a strong | not talk of something else.” ‘“ What did they 
probability that, in disannulling these because of | want ?” said the missionary; “I presented, to 
their “ weakness and unprofitableness,” (Heb.|the best of my ability, the most interesting 
vii. 18,) our Lord would not set up as obliga-| subject in the world.” “ But,” said his friend, 
tory and permanent any other ordinance of an |‘ they wanted something different—a story.’ 
outward character; nor make one typical obser-:“ Well,” said Judson, “I am sure gave them 

a story—the most interesting one that can be 
; conceived of.” ‘ But,” said his friend, “ they 

* Ta thus sperking of the Gospel covenant, we) have heard it before. They wanted something 
would distiazuish between a rite or an ordinance, | : ; 
and a simple instrumental means. If a rite is appoint | 2€W from aman who had just come from the 
ed, it becomes a matter of principle and daty to antipodes.” Now, mark the reply of this great 
observe it; if it be merely a means, it may be taken} man: “ ‘Then [ am glad they have it to say 


up and laid down agin by the church as the cir- that a man coming from the antipodes had 
cumstances of the church may render it expedient. 


To the use of means as such, the Society of Friends nothing better “0 tell them than the wondrous 
has never been opposei. When it was objected to Story of the dying love of Jesus. My business 
the early Friends that their views of the immediate‘ is to preach the Gospel of Christ, and when 
help and guidance of the Holy Spirit led to their; [ speak at all, I dare not trifle with my com- 


undervaluiag the Holy Scriptures and all outward} mission. When I looked upon these people to- 
means, William Pena replied, that the doctrine of 


the Holy Spirit was “ never taught by them in oppo- ! day, and remembered where I should mees 


sition to or contempt of any outward means that God | them, how could [stand up and furnish food to 


in His wisdom and providence affords for our edifi- | vain curiosity—tickle their fancy with amus- 
cation or comfort.” [Penn’s Works, Ed. 1726, vol. ing stories, however decently strung together 
ii., p. i And i? here peeking of phe Sereno on a thread of religion. This is not what Christ 
a Spiritua covenant we “on y express e belle a ° 

the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ is communicated | meant by preaching the gospel. And then 






























vance—the Paschal supper,—a type of another 
—the Lord’s Supper,—as is done in the ordin- 
ary interpretation of these things. Yet how 
has this manifest characteristic of the Gospel— 
its simplicity and spirituality—been overlooked 
by the Church in her times of declension and 
loss of spiritual life. Perhaps this is no other 
than might have been looked for. There is a 
strong tendency in the human mind to substi- 
tute outward observances for spiritual realities ; 
to dwell and even insist upon the importance 
and obligation of the one, rather than the abso- 
lute necessity of the other; to seek a rest for 
our souls in external acts, and to shrink from 
the deep, inward, heart-searching work of the 
Holy Spirit. The pages of the New Testa- 
ment, and the history of the Christian Church, 
alike inform us, how prone even the early be 
lievers were to pervert the pure doctrines which 
had been delivered to them, by superstitious 
additions of an outward character. The earnest 
words of remonstrance addressed by the Apostle 
to the Galatian Church, “Are ye so foolish? 
Having begun in the Spirit, are ye now made 
perfect by the flesh ?” (and by the flesh he in- 
tends those Jewish ceremonials to which they 
were reverting,) are applicable to the Church 
in all ages, and should be taken by her asa 
salutary caution. 
(To be concluded.) 





When Dr. Judson was at home on a visit, he 
for a few moments addressed a large meeeting, 
his theme being “ the preciousness of Christ,” 
and then sat down deeply affected. On his 








to His people spiritually, and witbout the iaterven- | how could I hereafter meet the fearful charge : 
tion of priest or sacrament.” ‘[ gave you one opportunity to tell them of 
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me ; you spent it in describing your own ad- 


ventures.’ ”’ 
———__ ~~ 


THE ACKWORTH ANNIVERSARIES—ACK WORTH 
SCHOOL. 


The various interesting meetings that are 
now combined with the General Meeting for 
Ackworth School were, as usual, all com- 
prised in the middle of the first week in Seventh 
month, and those Friends, (if any such there 
were) who felt engaged to attend them all, and 
enter into their proceedings, could hardly have 
spent a half week of closer occupation. 

In convection with the school there was the 
quarterly meeting of the Country Committee 
for managing the affairs of that large Institu- 
tion, two meetings for worship, two sittings of 
men and women Friends as a General Meeting, 
and six or seven sittings of the examining com- 
mittees. Besides these there was a Board 
Meeting and a General Meeting of the Friends’ 
Provident Institution, also a Teachers’ Meeting 
and a General Meeting of the Friends’ First- 
day School Association, followed by a meeting 
for worship on Fifth-day morning at six o’clock. 
A meeting was also convened on Fifth-day 
evening by the Provisional Ccmmittee, formed 
in London in Fifth month last, to watch and 
promote the various openings for Friends under 
religious concern in mission service abroad. 
Lastly, the Fifteenth General Meeting of 
Friends’ Educational Sodiety was held. 

All these numerous meetings were accom- 
plished in three days and a half. For weeks 
previously, lodgings had been secured in every 
part of the village, and all classes were engaged 
in the usual preparations for this annual influx 
of company. Large omnibuses, with three 
horses, loaded as they are in our great towns, 
came in and went out from time to time, in ad- 
dition to wagonettes and other conveyances. It 
is supposed that about six hundred Friends 
were at the meeting for worship on Fourth-day 
morning; among them about twenty recorded 
ministers, mostly from the north. 

Much enjoyment was mingled with the serious 
engagements of the time. It was cheering and 
edifying te see so many children training for 
time and for eternity under the eye and care 
of the Church ; and many could unite with our 
friend, Thomas Chalk, when, in his closing 
address, he bade them “ farewell in the Lord,” 
expressed his satisfaction in attending this 
General Meeting, his belief that the blessing 
of the Lord rested on the school, and his desire 
that it may continue to do so. 

In reviewing the children’s attainments, 
some remarks were made on the want of greater 
quickness in mental calculation. The style of 
reading, with some exception as to want of ani- 
mation in one or two classes of girls, was gener- 
ally commended, particularly by John Bright, 
who thought the recitation of Scripture in the 


tenth class more impressive than many sermons. 
A Friend from the West of England, who was 
visiting the school for the first time, interested 
the meeting by describ‘ng his impressions. He 
thought he observed less of sharpness and rest- 
less activity than he was accustomed to expect 
in schoolboys, but attributed it to a greater 
breadth and solidity of mental character. This 
Friend’s impression of the small stature of the 
boys, and suggestion whether the northern cli- 
mate of Yorkshire had a dwarfing influence, 
led to some amusing observations. A Friend, 
of no mean size, from Essex, said he had sever- 
al sons educated at Ackworth, and they had all 
grown taller than their parents. 

An alteration in the mode of electing new 
members on the school committee, of whom one- 
fourth retire annually, was carried after a 
lengthened discussion, in general accordance 
with the suggestions which were drawn up in 
1862. Seven of the representatives from the 
Quarterly Meetings were nominated to unite 
with the existing Committee in proposing new 
names, and the following Friends were added to 
the Committee under the new arrangement, viz., 
Wm. Hutchinson, Joseph Pease, Stanley Pum- 
phrey, Alfred Burgess, Joseph Rowntree, of 
York, John Thomas Rice, and Charles Bragg. 

In the course of this discussion, some inter- 
esting statistics were brought out, particularly 
as to the area of country over which the mem- 
bers of the Committee are distributed, and the 
proportion of children from different Quarterly 
Meetings. 

It appears that, in 1862, out of 269 children 
there were from— 


Yorkshire Quarterly Meeting, 80 
Lancashire and Cheshire, 47 
Durham, 40 
Warwick, Leicester, and Staffordshire, 23 
Suffolk, : é 14 
London and Middlesex, ; 10 
Bucks and a 10 
Essex, ‘ ‘ 9 
Norfolk, : ‘ 7 
Derby and Nottinghamshire ; 7 
Westmoreland, ‘ 6 
Kent, . j 4 
Sussex, Surrey, and Hants, 4 
Herefordshire, ee and Wales, 3 
Lincolnshire, ; 2 
Bedfordshire and Herts, . 1 
Berkshire and Oxfordshire, 1 
Ireland, (by special permission) 1 

Total, 269 


There were none from four of the English 
Quarterly Meetings, nor from Scotland. Proba- 
bly Wigton and Sidcot Schools supply the edu- 
cation of those parts. Considerably more than 


half the Ackworth scholars of 1864 were from 
the three Quarterly Meetings first named. 
The Committee of 1864 included fourteen 
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Friends from the Quarterly Meeting of York- 
shire, six from Lancashire and Cheshire, four 
from Darham, two from Warwick, Leicester, 
and Staffordshire, and two from Westmoreland. 
In considering the importance of a large part 
of the Committee being at no great distance 
from Ackworth, it appears that any one out of 
Yorkshire, and some within the county, must, 
even with the facility of railway travelliog, 
give up twelve days io the year to this service, 
and with the examinations sixteen or eighteen ; 
while those who, in addition, take their turn at 
the monthly sub-committees, will make up three 
full weeks per annum, from which we see that 
the sacrifice of time to persons in business, as 
well as the expense of travelling, is considera- 
ble. Yet the attendance of the Quarterly Com- 
mittees averages through a course of years up- 
wards of twenty out of the twenty-eight under 
appointment. 

Hardly had our friends dispersed before the 
long-continued heat and drought broke up ; and, 
on Seventh-day evening, a heavy thunderstorm 
passed over the village, and destroyed a fine oak 
on the school estate. The lightning left all the 
top branches greea and unscathed, and entered 
the trunk on one side, where a large arm had 
some day been sawn off. From this poiut, 
which was shattered, it stripped the trunk bare 
to the ground, a length of five yards, taking off 
the bark, which was about an inch thick, all 
rouad the tree, and sending it in all directions 
to a distance of twenty yards. The trunk, 
which was a remarkably firm and solid one of 
three yards girth, exhibited several longitudinal 
splits, which it was thought had opened and 
closed again at the time of the stroke. —London 

Friend. 





The knowledge of God which the believer 
now has, is real and delightful ; all the things 
that can be desired are not to be compared to 
it. But the sweetest part of its enjoyment is, 
that it is an earnest of what shal/ be. Here 
the soul has glimpses of Him whose glorious 
beauty has ravished its affections, and made all 
beside comparatively insignificant and worth- 
less ; but these are, at best, transient ; like the 
visits of a guest who has come and is gone 
again, and the delight of intercotrse is hardly 
tastel but itis over. Here the face of God 
wears frowns as well as smiles ; but there it is 
sunshine—perpetual favor.— Govde. 





How awful is the responsibility of a branch, 
a recognized member of the visible Church! 
Kither it is good, pleasant, profitable, doing 
honor to the stem that bears it ; or a blemish, 
a disgrace to that stem, and to those who behold 
it a snare. And oh, how mysterious is the 
union, which abiding, gives life, strength, 
beauty and fertility; but which may be des- 
troyed without breaking the outward tie. May 





not such a branch, under the power of self-de- 
ception, conceive that still it lives, though 
palpably withering in its place? It is an im- 
pressive call for deep searching of heart, when, 
for aught we know, the axe may be sharpening 
that is to lay us in the dust! 


ccthniiililaiahnltih 
NARRATIVE OF ISAAC SHARP’S VISIT TO 
GREENLAND IN 1864. 
(Continued from page 807.) 
Feeling pressed for a speedy return, we took 


leave of our friends of Lichtenfells, parting 
from them in much Christian love; and on 
the evening of Second-day, the 13th of Sixth 
month, we landed once more in safety at New 
Herrnhut, not unmindful how largely we had 
been blessed with fine weather during an absence 
of eight days. 


On the evening of Fourth-day, the 15th, we 


went by previous arrangement to the Danish 
settlement of Goodhope, and entered the 
spacious Lutheran building erected there for 
public worship. The sermon for the evening 
was delivered by a native catechist : about 110, 
including children, were present; the pastor, 
who sat on the same seat with us, kindly inter- 
preted in an agreeable manner. It was a time 
of much thoughtfulness: the indispensable, 
double rendering from English into Danish, 
and from Danish into Greenlandic, when the 
mind was under close r.ligious exercise, while 


lessening the ability for free communication, 


deepened the sense of duty in reference to its 


right discharge. 

We were afterwards hospitably entertained 
by the pastor and his wife, and after the even- 
ing meal, that which was expressed was agree- 
ably received and kindly acknowledged. Over 
all, in the retrospect, a quiet covering was in 
mercy spread. 

On First-day, the 19th, the congregation of 
New Herrnhut assembled at 10. About fifty 
were present, about one-fourth consisting of 
young people and children. On this occasion 
I. F. Drexler interpreted. The burden of the 
message was conveyed in the words, “ Be 
steadfast in your love to Christ and follow 
Him.” God hath sent forth the Spirit of his 
Son into our hearts, and for this we are ac- 
countable to Him. Time was when Greenland- 
ers had never heard the name of Jesus—in the 
love and merey of our heavenly Father it is not 
so now—pray ye that heathen Greenland may 
not rise up against you in thejudgment. Live 
with Christ while here on earth, and you will 
live with Him in heaven; so shall it be well 
with you now and forever. 

On the following day the captain sent for the 
bulk of our baggage, the Constance being ready 
for sea. The remaining part of the voyage ap- 
peared serious, owing to the accumulation of 
ice. In the prospect of early departure, there 
was another religious interview with the Mis- 
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sion family in the afternoon; and in the 
evening, ina season of retirement with C. G. 
Herbrick and his wife, ability was granted for 
the utterance of vocal prayer on their behalf. 
This was afterwards feelingly acknowledged by 
C. G. H., through his wife, who speaks English, 
with the expression of a desire that to each one 
of us the Lord Jesus may be our Saviour 
abidingly. 

On the 21st, the longest day, came a win- 
ter like change; it snowed at intervals from 
morning till evening, with the wind contrary. 
On the 24th, the clouds were dense with snow ; 
the waves dashed over the ice and rocks, and 
the roar of the wind was like that of mid- 
winter. 

Time passed on; daily we gazed on an im- 
penetrable barrier of ice, which interrupted for 
miles the exit of the ship. To tarry at a mis- 
sion station week by week, and have compara- 
tively little to do, was a new experience ; but 
my beloved companion and myself recall with 
thankfulness seasons of sweet refreshment while 
waiting onthe Lord. Opportunities also arose 
to speak a few words in love, as prompted 
thereto by the good Remembrancer, in evidence 
of the religious interest we feel for those 
among whom fora time we tarried, and who 
were often borne on our hearts before the 
Lord. 

After the lapse of nearly a month thus spent, 
while walking alone among the rocks, one First- 
day afternoon, pondering our position and de- 
tention—the length of the way, the time, the 
cost, and, humanly speaking, the smallness of 
the service, all was speedily absorbed, and pre- 
ciously too, as the query addressed to Joshua 
sprang up with freshness, “Have not J sent 
thee?” A refreshing sense of the Saviour’s 
love and power was also near, and I went on my 
way rejoicing in Him. 

On Seventh-day the 23d of Seventh month, 
notice was received to go on board, a favorable 
report of the ice having reached the captain. 
Between eight and nine in the evening, we had 
a little parting sitting with C. G. Herbrick and 
his wife ; the former expressed his satisfaction 
with the visit, which he acknowledged on be- 
half of the Mission family and also of the 
Greenlanders, remarking that the latter were 
sensible of our object in coming among them. 
C. G. Herbrick’s wife said, feelingly, in English, 
at parting, ‘“ Our Saviour be with you and help 
you.” Jn the afternoon of the following day, 
the Constance sailed for Fiskerness, near to 
which is the Mission station of Lichtenfells, 
where a cordial welcome again awaited us. . 

Thankfulness rested on my mind in being 
permitted once more to meet the congregation 
at this piace, and to feel for and with them as 
regards the welfare of the better part. On the| 
29th, summoned at four in the morning, we 
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favoring, we went again to Lichtenfells, on 


First-day, and were present at the morving 
gathering, and thus had another opportunity 
of speaking to the people, I. W. Uellner kindly 
interpreting; after which took place the burial 
of a young man, who passed away at the age 
of twenty-six. It was a touching reminder of 
mortality; for, only three days before, we had 
stood by his bedside, spoken to him, and heard 
him speak. On the following evening, the Ist 
of Eighth month, once more summoned by the 
captain, we left Lichtenfells. A peaceful se- 
renity spread over our minds in taking leave 
of this interesting place, mingled with much 
Christian sympathy, in witnessing the severance 
of parent and child ; the youngest, and only one 
at home, going with us on his way to Europe 
for education. 


Wind and fog were alike unfavorable for pro- . 


gress; and we did not reach Juliana Hope till 
the 15th, and only then by great perseverance 
on the part of the captain in warping through 
the ice. Arrangements were made as speedily 
as possible, but not without difficulty, for a skin 
boat and female rowers for Lichtenau, for which 
place we left on Third-day morning, soon after 
six, and landed at midnight. A conference 
then took place as to the best mode of getting 
to Fredericksthal ; for which arrangements were 
made. It was about three when we settled for 
sleep; at half-past four we rose, and were en- 
abled, at this critical juncture, to commend 
ourselves and the cause in which we were en- 
gaged to the tender care of the Great Shepherd. 

At half-past seven we left in a small skin 
boat, the best we could obtain, and about ten 
called at Igdlorpite, where the mission build- 
ings for a new settlement are in the course of 
erection. After this we continued our course, 
but in the evening contrary wind set in; and 
as we passed from among the islands toward 
the open sea, we discovered that the entire fiord 
had become so full of ice that, on ascending a 
neighboring hill, no channel could be found. 
The tide was ebbing, notwithstanding which 
icebergs and drift ice were steadily flowing in, 
urged by the wind against the stream. The 
noise of these masses clashing together was in- 
cessant, precluding ‘all passage for a frail boat 
of skin. Up'to this point my faith had been 
strong that it was the good pleasure of our Di- 
vine Leader to carry us through to Fredericks- 
thal,—I thought I had seen it and felt it so 
clearly. Cautioned ere we started to beware of 
the flowing in of the ice, we all concluded, 
perhaps too readily on my part, that the course 
of safety pointed to an immediate return. After 
lingering awhile we did so, and continued our 
travel through the night, reaching Lichtenau 
once more about six in the morning of Fifth- 
day the 18th. 

We found much to interest us at this place, 


returned to the Constance; but the wind not! including an examination of the school children, 
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and hearing their replies to the Scriptural ques- 
tions proposed; also in becoming acquainted 
with the several members of the mission family 
residing here, at present five in number. 

On First-day there was a considerable gather- 
ing at the usual hour of assembling for public 
worship; and that which I felt was given me 
to say was interpreted much to my comfort by 
M. Warmow, a Moravian minister, long resi- 
dent in Greenland, who understands English 
so well as not to have required the aid of 
another. In the afternoon the mission family 
assembled, including three from Igdlorpite. 

My certificate and H. Penney’s minute were 
read and explained; and, after a time of silent 
waiting, and under some precious sense of help 
in the time of need, they were addre sed under 
an animating sense that the Lord Jesus is the 
Head of the Church, and of each individual 
member alive in Him, although we have this 
treasure in earthen vessels and need continually 
to crave—“ Be thou exalted, O God, above the 
heavens, Jet thy glory be above all the earth,’ 
&c. &. After a little time of silence, M. 
Warmow said on behalf of himself and those 
present, ‘‘ We thank you from all our hearts 
for the visit you have paid, for we have felt the 
presence of the Lord iu the hours we have 
spent together; and when you return to your 
own land, greet your friends in our name, and 
say we desire the continuance of your prayers; 
and that to the end of our days your visit of 
love and encouragement will be remembered, 
with prayers on our part that you may be 
strengthened, and that we may be strengthened, 
as disciples of the same Lord, to exalt the 


‘power of his grace and to glorify his name.” 


On Third-day, the 24d of Eighth month, we 
left Lichtenau and reached Juliana Hope in 
the afternoon. The loading of the Constance 
was proceeding, but with intervals of consider- 
able delay. We had the opportunity of making 
the personal acquaintance of M. Asboe, a Mo- 
ravian minister from Fredericksthal, who had 
come from thence with his two children on 
their way to Europe for education. An inte- 
resting religious sitting was held with him on 
Sixth-day evening, [ believe to mutual comfort ; 
he kindly interpreted for me, at the door or 
entrance of one of the Greenlandic tents, to a 
company seated within. 

(To be ecncluded.) 

Use the Bible with fervent prayer for divine 
enlightening in the use of it. It was not given 
to make men wise, independent of Himself. 
But take it to Gud, and He will shine upon its 
blessed truths, and you shal! see indeed ! 
— Goode. 








There ¢s a revelation of God to his children ; 
a knowledge of Himself, which He gives them 
immediately, by His Spirit, that is, like Zight, 
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its own witness. The man who has it is sure 
that he has it, and that it is of God. 





QUENCH NoT THE SPIRIT, DESPISE NOT 
Propaesying.—And friends, “ Quench not 
the spirit, nor despise prophesying,” when it 
moves ; neither hinder the babes and sucklings 
from crying Hosannah ; for out of their mouths 
will God ordain strength. There were some 
in Christ’s day that were against such, whom 
he reproved ; and there were some ie Moses’ 
day who would have stopped the prophets in 
the camp, whom Moses reproved, and said by 
way of encouragement to them, “ Would God 
that all the Lord’s people were prophets!” So 
I now say to you. Therefore ye, that stop it in 
yourselves, do not quench it in others, neither 
in babe nor suckling; for the Lord hears the 
cry of the needy, and the sighs and groans, of 
the poor. Judge not that, nor the sighs and 
groans of the spirit, which cannut be uttered, 
lest ye judge prayer; for prayer as well lies in 
sighs and groans to the Lord as otherwise. 
Let not the sous and daughters, nor the hand- 
maidens, be stopped in their prophesyings, nor 
the young men in their visions, nor the old men 
in their dreams ; but let the Lord be glorified 
in and through all, who is over all, God blessed 
for ever! So every one may improve his tal- 
ents, every one exercise his gifts, and every 
one speak as the spirit gives him utterance. 
Thug every one may minister as he hath re- 
ceived the grace, as a good steward to Him that 
hath given it him ; so that all plants may bud 
and bring forth fruit to the glory of God: 
“ for the manifestation of the Spirit is given to 
every one to profit withal.” See that everv 
one hath profited in heavenly things, male and 
female. Look into your own vineyard and 
see what fruit ye bear to God; look into your 
houses, and see how they are decked and 
trimmed, and see what odors, myrrh, and frank- 
incense, ye have therein, and what a smell and 
savor ye have to ascend to God, that He may 
be glorified. Bring your deeds all to the light, 
which ye are taught to believe in by Christ, 
your head, the heavenly man; and see how 
they are wrought in God. Every male and fe- 
male, let Christ dwell in your hearts by faith 
(Christ in the male and in the female); and 
let your mouths be opened to the glory of God 
the Father, that He may rule and reign in you. 
We must not have Christ Jesus, the Lord of 
Life, put any more in a stable amongst the 
horses and asses, but He must have the best 
chamber, the heart, the rude, debauched spirit 
must be turned out. Therefore let Him reign, 
whose right it is, who was conceived by the 
Holy Ghost, by which Holy Ghost ye call Him 
Lord, in which Holy Ghost ye pray, and have 
comfort and fellowship with the Father and 
with the Son Therefore know the triumph 
in it, and in God and in his power (which the 
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Devil is out of), and in the seed, which is first 
and last, the beginning and ending, the top and 
corner stong; in which is my love to you, and 
in which [ rest. Your friend, 
GrorGE Fox. 

P. S.—And, Friends, be careful how ye set 
your feet among the tender plants that are 
springing up out of God’s earth, lest ye tread 


upon them, hurt them, bruise them, or crush 
them in God’s vineyard. 
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several objects for which the Review was es- 
tablished,—to diffuse useful and correct infor- 
mation, to promote virtue and happiness in 
civil and religious society, and, more especially, 
to cultivate unity, harmony and right progress 
in our own religious body. Great value will be 
imparted to our next volume by copious extracts 
which we intend to insert from the Memoirs of 
our late beloved friend William Forster, com- 
mencing in the first number. 












































PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 26, 1865. 


Arrairs In Nortu Caronina.—A Friend 
who was forced from his home in North Caro- 
lina during the Rebellion, and returned recent- 
ly, after an absence of nearly two years, has 
sent us the names of twelve renewed subscribers, 
and says: “ There are some who would be glad 
to have the Review in their families, but do not 
feel able to pay for it at this time. It will take 
good economy with the most of us to make ends 
meet this year. As our money is worthless, 
and there are but few greenbacks in our country 
yet, because we have little to sell to bring them 
into circulation, we have to do without many 
of the comforts of life, and be content with that 
which is indispensably necessary to sustain life. 
I know of none who are trying to live honora- 
bly but what have something to eat and wear; 
but many are now begging, and if Government 
does not make provision for these destitute, 
there will no doubt be immense suffering next 
winter. There are many families where hus- 
bands were forced into the army and killed, 
or died in prison, who are now destitute. 
Many of the slaves who were turned out are 
working at twenty-five cents by the day, and 
have to pay two dollars a bushel for corn to feed 
their families. Wheat was almost a failure here. 
Corn is good, but a full crop was not planted.” 

Another valued correspondent in Guilford 
county, N. C., writing under date of 17th of 
7th month, says: “This awful rebellion has 
almost begyared our country; we have at least 
one more year of sore privation before us. There 
is very little currency in circulation. A few 
speculators engross this little, and the mass of 
the people have to struggle for daily food and 
coarse clothing.” 


CuANGE oF Price.—To our AGENTS AND 
SuBSCRIBERS.—We have, on several occasions, 
referred to the great increase in the cost of pa- 
per and printing within the last four years. 
Looking toward a rc duction of this cost at the 
return of peace, and desiring to extend our 
circulation, we hoped to be able to continue 
the publication of the Review without a change 
of price, although the terms of periodicals 
generally were made higher. We now fiod 
that the prices of paper and printing are not 
only no lower, but there is a prospect of the 
cost of paper being increased. In order, there- 
fore, to meet our expenses, we are under the 
necessity of making a small addition to our 
subscription prices for the volume—the 19th— 
which will commence next week. For six sub- 
scribers or more, the charge to each will be Two 
DOLLARS,—-payment to be made before the con- 
clusion of the year. To any number !ess than 
six, the price will be two dollars and fifty cents. 

As profit forms no part of our object in pub- 
lishing the Review, and any surplus which 
might happen to arise would be expended in 
gratuitous circulation, our subscribers are 
assured that the prices will be lessened as soon 
as practicable. It is earnestly hoped that all 
our friends will cheerfully pay the small in- 
crease of price,—being only 334 cents where 
there are six subscribers or more,—and that 
we shall not have to erase a single name from 
our subscription list. 

Gratefully acknowledging the kindness of 
our agents, through which there has beer a 
constant and encouraging accession to the num- 
ber of our subseribers during the past eventful 
period of four years, we solicit the continuance} Marnruep, at Friend’s Meeting, Sugar Creek, Powe- 
of their active efforts. Our own labors will | Sbiek County, Iowa, on the 12th of 7th mouth, 1865, 


‘ : 3 Jacos Hiyshaw and Hannau E. Macy, daughter of 
still be directed toward the promotion of the| Calvin and Diana Macy, (the latter deceased.) 








eer 
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Diep, on the 22d of 7th month, 1865, near Ridge 
Farm, Illinois, Eva, daughter of Thomas and Hannah 
Nicholson, aged 9 years 10 months and 9 days, a 
member of Vermillion Monthly Meeting, Illinois. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 
RE-UNION AT THE sCHOOL.—1865. 


At the late annual meeting of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of Friends’ School, after a free interchaoge 
of opinion, it was unanimously decided to hold the 
coming Autumn, on the premises, a general re-union 
of the past officers and pupils of the [astitution, in- 
cluding the husbands and wives of such as are mar- 
ried The School Committee having cordially given 
their consent, it is proposed that the meetiag be 
held 9th month 29th. 

It is intended to spend the day in the interchange 
of friendly greetings and the revival of reminis- 
cences of Boarding School Life. To such as choose, 
an opportunity will be offered for old-fashioned 
games of Foot Ball, Shinty, or other plays. 

A dinner will be served in a tent erected for the 
purpose, at which the Committee hope to hear from 
those who can do such things, either in prose or 
poetry as the speakers may incline. We trust the 
gathering may be large, and the occasion one to be 
remembered with unalloyed satisfaction. Please 
communicate information of the meeting to any old 
teacher or scholar in thy neighborhood, ask his 
early response, and inform the Committee by 9th 
mo. Ist, how many tickets to the dinner thou wilt 
want, to enable the Committee to make the neces- 
sary arrangements. 

Price of tickets $1 each. Address answers to B. 
Buffum, Providence, R. I. 




















——, on the 6th of 8th month, 1865, at the resi- 
dence of her uncle, Lemuel Carey, in Hamilton Co., 
Ind., Janz, daughter of Isaac and Jane Carey, (the 
latter deceased,) aged 10 months and 10 days, a 
member of Richland Moathly meeting of Friends. 





, on the 16th of 4th month, 1865, Aruenpo J., 
infant son of Jesse W..and Sarah M. Cox, aged 1 
year and 5 months, lacking 4 days, a member of Wa- 
bash Monthly Meeting, Indiana. 





, on the 4th of 8th month, 1865, Lyp1a, wife 
of Granville N. Johnson, aged 55 years, 7 months 
and 2 days, a beloved elder of Winneshiek Monthly 
Meeting, Iowa. 





, on the i9th of 5th month, 1865, in Colum- 
biana County, Ohio, Garret Pim, in the 60th year 
of his age, an elder of Sandy Spring Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

During his sickn@ss, which was severe and of sey- 
eral months’ duration, but borne with much Chris- 
tian patience, he spoke often not only to his family, 
but also to the many friends who called to see him, 
of his calm, composed and peaceful mind, of his 
many blessings, and of his uafaltering faith in his 
Saviour. At one time he said, “I have often 
thought what would become of me in this trying 
hour, when my earthly tenement is racked and toss- 
ed with pain, were it not for my hope in Jesus, which 
is an anchor to the soul.” We believe his prayers 
were heard, and that he died triumphant in the 
Christian faith. His close was evidently serene and 
peaceful. 


J. L. Stocum, 
Jos. CARTLAND, 
W. T.GeInyeELL, 
T. E. Sreere, 
A. K. Saitey, 
Committee of Arrangements, 
Providence, 8th mo., 1865. 2t-twap 


OAK GROVE SEMINARY. 


The Fall Term at Oak Grove Seminary will com- 
mence 8th month 29th, 1865, and continue eleven 
weeks, under the direction of 

Aveustine Jones, A.M., Principal. 

Ws. Girrorp will have charge of the Boarding 
House ;—thorough repairs are being made. 

For particulars, send for a circular. 

Address, AvGusTINE JONES, — 
3t Vassalboro, Maine. 





, on the 16th of 5th month, 1865, MarGarer 
B., wife of Christopher Wilson, aged 32 years, a 
member of Milford Monthly Meeting, Indiana. She 
was 8 young woman of unusual promise of useful- 
ness in the church, and was occasionally led to give 
expression to her feelings in our meetings, both in 
the ministry and prayer, to the satisfaction of her 
friends. She had fall faith and calm reliance upon 
the Redeemer, saying just before the close, that she 
“ felt him to be near.” 


——,onthe 8th of 7th month, 1865, Anna A., 
daughter of Thomas and Margaret P. Newby, in the 
16th year of her age, a member of Milford Monthly 
Meeting, Indiana. She sought during her last ill- 
ness in earnest prayer, that forgiveness promised to 
all those who ask in faith, looking forward with 
confidence and hope. 





THE MISSION MEETINGS IN LONDON. 


The May meetings, with their annual re- 
ports, have shown no sign of any falling off in 
the interest felt in the work of Missions. Six 
of the principal societies present these figures 
as their respective incomes for the year 
1864-5 :— 

British and Foreign Bible 

Society £187,454, equal $937,270 
Church Missionary Society, 144,464 ‘ 722,320 
Wesleyan Missionary Society, 141,399 “ 706,995 
Society for Propagation of 
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VIEWS OF HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


Some very good Photographic Views of Haverford 
College are for sale at the office of the Review. 
They are as follows: 

Pictures for framing, on cards 12x8} inches, 

6 different Views, at 50 cts. each. 


4 - Stereoscopic Views, at 25 cts. each. ee Gospel. “ 102,997 _ vee 
9 e Album Card Pictures, at 20 cts. h. Religious Tract Society, 110.928 “ 554,640 
ate ee eee London Missionary Society, 91,041 “ 455,205 

———_>_ 388 
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Man is so very Jittle, at the tip-top of his 
self-invested greatness ; so very earth/y, in his 
most aerial flight, that, until he becomes, by re- 
generating grace, a temple of God, he can 
excite no admiration unmixed with pity, in a 
breast where the law of truth is within. 


An ADDRESS ON THE CHARACTER AND EXAMPLE OF 
Presipent Lincoty, by Professor Thomas Chase, at 
Haverford College. This able and instructive Ora- 
tion may be obtained of Joseph Potts, at the office 
of Friends’ Review,—25 cents for a single copy, or 
five copies for one dollar; if sent by mail, 2 cents 
will be added for each copy. 
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which threatened the liberties of America, until 
at last the nation, at a cost more fearful than 
Greenbury saw io his visions, began to retrace 
its steps. 

But slavery was itself a slave; its necessities 
were the only laws “it knew, and as the value 
of the slave’s labor grew, as his value increased 
from $100 to $1000, the chains tightened 
around him. As the negro under the ever- 
widening influence of civilization became more 
of a man and less of an animal, as voices began 
to call for his liberation, harder codes were 
enacted. Then followed laws against agitating 
the question of his freedom. In North Caro- 
lina, where once Benjamin Lundy organized 
fourteen abolition societies, no abolitionist’s life 
would have been safe since 1840. In short, 
slavery, as we knew it in this decade, was a 
thing that grew, and grew gradually, out of a 
mild-seeming embryo. “ Nettle-roots sting not,” 
observes Lord Bacon ; but let them spring up 
into nettles, and the band will suffer that grasps 
them. 

Deep and important is the lesson for us con- 
tained in these facts. Nothing can be more ab- 
solutely certain than that the President’s rec- 
ognition of the political caste in the South 
leaves all the nettle-roots in the ground. Noth- 
ing can be more certain than that to leave the 
power in the Southern States in the hands of the 
whites, alone, is to insure a gradual and fatal 
downward path to Southern society, which will 
end in an abyss similar to that from which we 
are—or thought ourselves—just emerging. It 
is as illegal as it is unjust: and to do it, is to 
say that we have not the simplest means of self- 
protection. If Congress, which we cannot be- 
lieve, should. allow any State to enter without 
negro suffrage, it does not require the prophetic 
genius of Greenbury.Morton to see what must 
happen. 

As soon as the State regains its authority, 
the power of the United States will be with- 
drawn, and immediately every such State will 
pass laws declaring,—1, that no negro shall give 
testimony against a white man; 2, that each 
negro shall make a contract for labor for a term 
of years; 3, that each one who has no such con- 
tract shall be held a vagabond and put to servi- 
tude as a penal result; 4, that negroes shall 
not be instructed ; 5, that negroes shall not be 
allowed to assemble ; 6, that it shall be a crimi- 
nal offence for any one to agitate for the po- 
litical equality of negroes. And mark us; the 
Northerners who go to live in the South will 
be the most vigorous in defending these enact- 
ments, as they were in defending slavery before. 
Nor will the nation even dream of interfering 
in any such legislation, which will not violate 
any Federal law; it will cry “shame” at first, 
but, as time goes on, the man who shall propose 
such interference will be hooted and mobbed as 
one who wishes to replunge the land into civil 















































A NEGRO’S PROPHECY. 


Early in this century, there was, in the State 
of Maryland, a negro named Greenbury Morton, 
of whom there have been in that State, and in 
the Northern neck of Virginia, many interest- 
ing stories current which we have heard. 
Greenbury was a first cousin of Benjamin Ban- 
neker, the negro astronomer, who made the first 
almanac and the first clock ever made in Amer- 
ica, and who excited the admiration of Presi- 
dent J: fferson and of Condorcet. Morton was 
distinguished as an orator, and it is doubtful if 
his superior could have been found in the Sen- 
ate of that day. Such is the concurrent testi- 
mony of those who listened to his eloquence. 
In that day, free colored people could vote in 
Maryland, as in many other Southern States. 
But, upon one occasion, when Greenbury went 
to the poll to deposit his vote, he was inform. 
ed that a law had just been passed by the Leg- 
islature forbidding the suffrage to persons of 
color. At this he was very indignant, and got 
up on a dry-goods box near the precinct to har- 
apgue the assembled people on the subject. 
The people crowded around the well-known 
black orator, who spoke somewhat after this 
fashion :-— 

“‘ Fellow-citizens, the State of Maryland has, 
at the demand of slavery, taken another down- 
ward step. It has snatched the ballot from the 
hands of the negro, and thereby proclaims war 
between our races. We are degraded from our 
rights of manhood, although it has not claimed 
that we have ever abused that right. Am I not 
aman? (Cries of ‘ Yes, yes.’) Have I—has 
- colored man of your acquaintance—commit- 
ted any crime to make him forfeit this right? 
(Cries of ‘No.’) Yet it is taken from us. 
Fellow-citizens, the spirit that thus robs us is 
an evil one; it is one that has long been plot- 
ting the destruction of Liberty in this country ; 
it 18 one that will increase until your own rights 
will be endangered, and the ballot-box itself be 
trampled on. Once let it rule this country, and 
it will sweep away one after another the old 
landmarks of freedom, and will consummate its 
work with blood. Such a step as this is not 
easily recovered ; others will follow; until, at 
last, the rights of man will be recovered, but at 
a fearful cost.’’ 

The orator went on with his burden of proph- 
ecy for some time, and carried the crowd with 
him completely. But the crowd which then 
cried “‘ Shame,” and resolved that the wrong 
should be righted, was, by the next election, 
completely demoralized. The demagogues had 
made their sordid appeals, and this new link in 
the chain—not of the slave alone, but of the 
natiou—was secure. 

How truly did that negro foretell those down- 
ward steps which the country was to take. 
Stronger and stronger grew the dark Power 
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war. And so society in the South, without 
naming slavery, will harden into its equivalent ; 
link after link of the broken chain will be 
forged again; and so we shall go on until all 
the work will have to be done over again.— 
Boston Commonwealth. 


eee 


CORK AND ITS USES. 


substances. Stoppers of cork, or “ corks,” as 
we now call thew, appear not to have been 
generally introduced till some time in the latter 
part of the sixteenth century; from that period, 
however, its use has been getting more and 
more universal in all parts of the world. 

Before the introduction of the cork, or its 
general adoption for bottle-stoppers, various 
articles were resorted to for this purpose. We 
are told that apothecaries secured the contents 
of their vials with stoppers made of wax, 
which must have been a somewhat tedious 
process. But even in our own day, a similar 
custom prevails in many parts of Europe; for 
with many of the Italians and Neapolitans, for 
instance, the practice of securing their wines, 
by pouring oil into the mouth of the bottle 
before tying it down with skin, is still very 
prevalent. 

Before entering into the uses of cork, how- 
ever, let us pay a short visit to the forests from 
whence it is obtained, and trace its progress 
from its natural position to that of its ultimate 
application. 

Cork, as we all know, is the bark of a tree. 
though commercially miscalled “ eork-wood.” 
It is produced by two species of oak, Quercus 
suber, L., and Quercus occidentalis, hence 
called the “ cork oaks.” These trees grow 
abundantly in lafge forests in Spain, Italy, 
the South of France, and Northern Africa, the 
latter species being found alone on the Atlantic 
side. This species is also peculiar, from the 
fact that it ripens its acorns in the second 
year. 

In general appearance the cork-oaks differ 
little from the common oak, except, perhaps, 
that they do not attain to so large a size. 
There is also a slight difference in the form of 
their leaves—those of Quercus suber, L., being 
more Janceolate, and the margins not so deeply 
sinuate ; the acorns are also somewhat Jarger 
and more tapering in form than those of the 
common oak. 

The cork-oak does not require a rich soil; but 
on the contrary, it seems to thrive best in poor 
and uncultivated ground. To collect the cork, 
incisions are made longitudinally and trans- 
versely in the bark of the living tree, the in- 
strument used being a kind of axe, the handle 
of which terminates in a wedge-shaped form. 
After the bark is cut through, it is beaten to 
loosen it from the liber or inner bark, the 
wedge-shaped axe-handle being inserted to lift 
the bark from the trunk. The cork thus re- 
moved usually varies from three-quarters of an 
inch to three inches in thickness. The next 
operation is to divide it into pieces of a uniform 
or convenient size, and to flatten it, each piece 
Raving, of course, a similar curve, correspond- 
ing with the trunk of the tree from whence it 
was taken. For this purpose, the pieces are 
placed in pits and covered with water, and then 








































BY JOHN R. JACKSON. 


Awongst the many materials or productions 
in use in every day life, cork may certainly take 
&@ position in the foremost rank. We all know 
something of cork ; trom our earliest childhood 
we have been familiar with it. It is a substance 
that has retained all its ancient uses, as well asits 
importance and value, from its earliest history 
down to our own day. Unlike most other 
things, it has not, even in this age of applica- 
tion and invention, found a rival. True it is 

‘we have “corky”’ substances in abundance, 
produced in almost every country ; but neither 
the productions of nature nor the productions 
of mechanical skill have produced an efficient 
substitute for cork, one that could take the 
place of this valuable bark, or even go side by 
side with it. 

Considering the great quantity of cork that 
is consumed even in this country alone, as well 
as the great amount that is wasted, thequantity 
of bark annually stripped in the cork-forests is 
an operation of no little importance. The 
slight value many individuals place upon cork, 
on the whole, does not lead us in the least de- 
gree to estimate its real importance, which, in 
a commercial point of view, is of no trifling 
nature. 

There must necds be a large quantity im- 
ported ; for amongst wine merchants, bottled- 
beer merchants, or soda water makers, a cork is 
never used a second time; but then what an 
immense bulk would go to make up a ton of 
cork, and yet it is by that the imports are ¢s- 
timated. There is an immense consumption, 
and the demand of late years has almost 
exceeded the supply. The annual quantity im- 
ported into this country averages about 5000 
tons. 

Of the early history of cork, it is very clear 
that it was well known and in use amongst the 
Greeks and Romans. Theophrastus distinctly 
alludes to the fact, now so well known, that the 
continual barking of the trees tends to improve 
the quality of the cork. With the Greeks it 
was called “‘ Phenos,” while the Romans knew 
it by its present specific name of “ Suber.” 
Though cork was probably used in very remote 
times for similar purposes to thoxe of the pres- 
eut day—that of stoppers for bottles amongst 
the rest—this, however, does not seem to have 
been its common or general use, inasmuch as 
we find that vessels of that period were fre- 
quently closed by earth, clay, and other similar 
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pressed flat with heavy stones. The well- 
known charred surface upon these cork slabs is 
caused by the application of heat at an open 
fire, after the steeping, for the purpose of con- 
tracting the pores. The pieces are afterwards 
bound up in bales, in which form they appear 
in the market. In removing the cork from its 
paternal trunk, care has to be taken not to in- 
jare the inner bark next to the wood, else it 
would affect the second crop of bark, and per- 
haps injure the tree. This operation of strip- 
ping the bark, if dexterously and carefully per- 
formed, has, as we have already said, no detri- 
mental effect, either upon the growth of the 
tree or the rapid formation of the new bark ; 
but, on the contrary, the tree is said to grow 
more hardy and vigorous. The first crop of 
bark is usually taken when the tree is about 
twenty-five or thirty years old, but the crop is of 
less value than that of any succeeding gather- 
ing, as it is harder, very uneven, and more full 
of holes. The second gathering, however, 
which is in about eight or ten years after the 
first, is still of an inferior quality. The third 
crop, collected in about eight years after the 
second, is usually ,the first marketable cork— 
that is, the first crop that is fit for cutting into 
bottle-corks. When the trees have attained to 
this age, so that three crops have been taken 
off, they usually yield a supply of good cork 
about every seven or eight years; and its 
quality improves, as well as the quantity en- 
larging, at each successive gathering. The 
season chosen for the cork harvest is usually 
the months of July or August. 

It will be seen by the foregoing that the 
quality, aud consequently the commercial value 
of cork is materially affected by. soil, length of 
time allowed in growing, and also by care in 
collecting. There is as much difference exist- 
ing in the quality of cork as in most other 
articles of daily use. The finest kind should 
be compact and firm, but at the same time not 
hard, of an even texture or grain, and of a 
slightly pinkish tint. This kind of cork is 
generally selected by wine merchants for bot- 
tling-corks; while the coarser kind, which is 
always more porous, full of small holes, and 
perhaps punctured by insects, serves for bungs 
for casks and for the various other applica- 
tions to which cork is put in a cheap form. 
When cork is required to be thick, it is usually 
found coarse, as it must be allowed a longer 
period of growth to promote its thickness. 
The charriog or singeing process to which this 
kind of bark is frequently subjected, for the 
purpose of filling up the pores and making it 
impervious to fluids, has also a detrimental 
effect, as it secretes an empyreumatic oil, which 
is given off and frequently taken up by the 
liquids it confines; but there is no doubt that 
care is taken in the selection of these corks, 
and methods adopted for the prevention of this 


































































































































































known as “ Kamptulicon, 
caoutchouc and cork ; and this is but one in- 
stance, showing that cork, treated with other 
substances, can be made into a really useful 
article. 
with india-rubber in the process of vulcanizing, 
and to so fine a powder is it reduced for this 
purpose, that india-rubber so treated is capable 
of being moulded into the most delicate forms. 
Another recent application of cork is for 
stuffing beds, and we believe this is now done 
to a large extent. 
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chemical contamination, as much as_ possible. 
This operation of charring, to which all cork 
was formerly subjected for the purposes we 
have just mentioned, has been partially suc- 
ceeded of late by that of boiling the cork and 
afterwards scraping the surface. 
to improve rather than to deteriorate the cork, 
in being more effectual in filling up the pores. 


This is said 


The uses of cork are so numerous, and its 


applications so continually increasing, that the 
supply of late, as we have said before, has not 
been sufficient to meet the demand. It is not 
our intention to enumerate all the uses to 
which this most useful article is put—indeed, 
it would be unnecessary to do so, so well known 
as they are to all; but there are a few modern 
uses or applications to which cork has been 
found suited in recent inventiuns, and which 
are, perhaps, among the “ things not generally 
known ;” but these uses chiefly consume waste 
or refuse cork, such cuttiogs as were formerly 
considered of no value. 


The new elastic floor-cloth, now so well 
” is a combination of 


Cork-dust has been used successfully 


A large cork company, lately established in 


London, and owning large forests in Portugal, 
have recently imported the virgin cork into this 
country, with the impression of its becoming 
useful for rustic garden-work. It is brought 
in very large pieces, and, from its rugged, un- 
even surface, which is frequently covered with 


lichens, together with its portability and its 
porous nature, which makes it capable of re- 
taining moisture, will no doubt cause it to be 
used for such purposes. 

Though the bark of the cork tree contains a 
considerable amount of tannin, it is not in 
general favor among tanvers, on account of its 
not imparting the required “ bloom ;” and for 
this reason it is seldom used alone, but is mixed 
with English oak-bark. The inner bark is that 
which is used for tanning purposes, the outer 
bark being quite devoid of any of the required 
properties. The removal of the inner bark 
causes the death of the tree; and it is chiefly 
from Sardinia and some parts of Spain, where 
the trees are very abundant, that it is imported 
for this purpose. The quantity of tannin, as 
well as the color of the bark, varies much, ac- 
cording to the district from whence it is ob- 
tained. The Sardinian bark is thicker and of 
a deeper red color than any other. 
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To return to cork itself and its more com-|the whole race in the scramble after the 


mon applications, we find that there are two 
sorts or qualities known in commerce, called 
respectively white and black cork. The white, 
which is chiefly produced in the south of France, 
is the best, as it is smoother, of a more even 
and finer grain, and freer from holes and 
knots. 

The operation of cork-cutting is one requir- 
ing great dexterity and neatness, and is carried 
on to a great extent both in France and Eng- 
land, though, as might be supposed, the French 
surpass the English in this art. Machinery 
has been tried for the purpose of cork-cutting, 
but all is now cut by hand. Considering the 
difficulty, with which we are all acquainted, of 
cutting a clean surface to cork, it is surprising 
to see the rapidity with which the workmen 
turns out a perfect cork-stopper from the square 
piece furnished to him. The knife used for 
this purpose has necessarily to be very sharp, 
as well as being very thin; the blade is broad, 
and when the edge has become dull, it is 
quick!y sharpened on a very fine grained stone. 
The bench or tube at which the workmen sit 
has a ledge round it to prevent the corks fall- 
ing off. On the Continent, a notch is made in 
the edge of the bench to place the back of the 
knife in, to prevent it from slippiag. Thus 
the edge is uppermost, and the knife has to be 
guided slightly while the cork is pressed against 
the edge, and so dexterously turned and 
rounded to the required form. All the corks 
thus cut are thrown into a basket to be 
sorted, which is usually done by women and 
boys. 

The great importance of cork as a com- 
mercial article has been the cause of experi- 
ments being tried for its introduction into the 
Southern States of North America. It is, 
however, some years since the American gov- 
ernment tried this plan of naturalization, for 
which large quantities of the acorns were import- 
ed from the south of Europe. More recently, 
we learn, from Sir J. W. Hooker’s last Report 
on the Royal Gardens, Kew, that steps are 
being taken by the Colonial government of 
South Australia to introduce the cork-tree, and 
a number of young plants have been raised 
at Kew expressly for transmission to that 
colony. 

We sincerely hepe that these efforts to es- 
tablish a tree furnishing so useful a product as 
cork, in a colony where it would become a valu- 
able addition to its commerce, as well as adding 
to the supply, which at the present increasing 
rate of consumption is much to be desired, may 
be crowned with success.— The Technologist. 

—_—<0e-—___——_; 

Wilberforce said: “ I never knew happiness 
till I found Christ a Saviour.” Aud the soon- 
er we become convinced of this the better ; for, 
except those who have found peace in Christ, 


world may be classed under two heads—those 
who have been disppointed with the world, and 
those who are going to be.—Boyd. 





CAN THEY TAKE CARE OF THEMSELVES ? 


This question as applied to the freedmen re- 
ceives some light from statements recently 
made by Chaplain James of our armies in 
North Carolina. He says there were in Beau- 
fort about three thousand blacks and nearly 
the same number of whites. Of the former 
between three and four hundred were appli- 
cants for government aid; of the latter from 
twelve to fourteen hundred. ‘The same state- 
ment might be made of Newbern and other 
places where a comparison could be instituted. 
In the last mentioned place there was scarcely 
a trade or a profession in which the negroes 
were not represented. As to how they were 
getting along, we copy the following very in- 
teresting statements :— 

“Tn order to obtain some facts upon which I 
might estimate the amount of earnings to be 
credited to these free and freed people, I post- 
ed a handbill in Newbern, requesting such 
colored people as were not employed by gov- 
ernment, but were pursuing some trade, pro- 
fession or calling on their own account, to 
report at my office the amount of their income or 
earnings during the year 1864. The result 
will interest the friends of the negro, and in- 
dicate their ability to support themselves. 

“ Three hundred and five persons, nearly all 
males, made returns in response to my request, 
reporting a gross amount of one hundred and 
fifty-one thousand five hundred and sixty two 
dollars ($151,662.) 

“The number reporting 


From $500 to $1000 income was................ 110 
Upward of $1000 income was................066 18 
Upward of $2000 income was... ..... sssssee00 4 


Upward of $3000 income WAS..........c,ec0e000. 2 

‘The largest income reported was $3150. 
This was derived from the turpentine business, 
as indeed were most of the larger incomes re- 
ported, which varied from $300 to more than 
$3000.. The average of all the incomes re- 
ported is $496.92—a trifle short of $500.”— 
Exchange. 





There is a knowledge of God which may well 
make the contemplation of Him—well make 
communion with Him, exceedingly delightful 
to the soul of a Christian, He knows some- 
thing, not only of the general character of God, 
as a God of mercy and grace in Christ, but of 
His mind towards him. This redeeming God, 
saith he, glory and blessing be to His name! 
has looked on me: has had purposes of love 
towards me, (unworthy as I am,) in Christ. 
He bore with me in all the provocations of my 
unregenerate condition: His spirit has con- 
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vinced me of sin, and has made a Saviour pre- 
cious, and He is leading me, and will lead me, 
“by a right way.”’— Goode. 





THE FIRST AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS. 


There was not a newspaper printed in the 
English colonies, throughout the continent of 
North America, until the 24th of April, 1704, 
when the Boston News Leader was issued on a 
half-sheet, with smal] pica type. It was pub 
lished by John Campbell, a Scotchman, book- 
seller and postmaster. The contents of the 
first number were the Queen’s speech in the 
English Parliament, a few articles under the 
Boston head, one advertisement, extracts from 
London papers, and four paragraphs of marine 
news. Advertisements were inserted “at a 
reasonable rate, from two pence to five shill- 
ings.” 

Tn 1721 James Franklin established a news- 
paper in JJoston. The paper was severely eriti- 
cal; withal, somewhat hostile to the clergy. 
Franklin became unpopular ; was censured and 
imprisoved for “scandalous libel.” James 
Franklin was “strictly forbidden to print the 
New England Courant without a supervision,” 
&e. He evaded this order of supervision by 
substituting his brother’s namé for his own. 
The Courant lived three years. 

The American Weekly Mercury of Philadel- 
phia, issued in 1722, was the third newspaper 
printed in the colonies. It was made up of 
quaiut advertisements and short paragraphs of 
antique news. 

The Pennsylvania Gazette, edited by Dr. 
Franklin, and published in 1729, was the next 
step towards journalism. In its prospectus 
Franklin announces his intention to make a 
good, readable journal, and in his ideas it is 
easy to see that he was far in advance of his 
contemporaries. His paper consisted of four 
small pages, and the subscription was ten shil- 
lings a year. 

In 1735 Thomas Fleet established the Boston 
Evening Post. Fleet was born in England, and 
learned his trade there. He once advertised a 
negro woman for sale as follows: ‘“ To be sold 
by the printer of this paper, the very best 
negro woman in this town. She has had the 
swall-pox and measles; is as hearty as a horse, 
as brisk as a bird, and will work like a beaver.” 
Fleet was a humorous fellow, and made money 
out of his paper. 

The Pennsylvania Journal and Weekly Ad- 
vertiser was started about 1760. At the time 
of the stamp act, in 1765, the paper came out 
in mourning, with the motto: “The times are 
dreadful, doleful, dismal, dolorous, and dollar- 
less.” There was also a death’s head in one 
corner of the page, and under it these words : 
“Oh! the fatal stamp.” 

A journal called the New York Gazette 











flourished a little while in 1771. 
warkable in no particular. 

The first daily paper in the United States 
was the Pennsylvania Packet, afterwards called 
the Daily Advertiser ; started in 1794. 

These were the first rude attempts at Ameri- 
can journalism, and, as such, are worthy of 
mention. Upon the advent of the daily paper, 
the ideas of collating and digesting the news 
grew more and more comprehensive, and from 
1800 up to the present time the American 
newspaper has grown steadily, until it represents 
the whole world.— Springfield Union. 


It was re- 





TRUE PIETY. 


To be the thing we seem ; 

To do the thing we deem 
Epj ined by duty; 

To walk in faith, nor dream 

Of questioning God’s scheme 
Of truth and beauty ; 


Casting self-love aside, 
Discarding human pride, 
Our hearts to mesure ; 
In humble hope to bide 
Each change in life’s rough tide, 
At God’s good pleasure. 


To trust, although deceived ; 

Tell truth, though not believed, 
Falsehood disdaining ; 

Patient of ills received, 

To pardon when aggrieved, 
Passion restraining ; 


With love no wrongs can chill, 
To save, unwearied still, 

The weak from falling :— 
This is to do God’s will 
On esrth—and to fulfil 

Our heavenly calling. 


et 
THE CHRISTIAN’S WALK. 


Christian ! walk carefully—danger is near, 

Work out thy journey with trembling and fear ; 
Snares from withoutand temptation within 

Seek to entice thee again into sin. 


Christian ! walk humbly, exult not in pride, 
All that thou hast is by Jesus supplied; 

He holdeth thee up, he directeth thy ways, 
To him be the glory, to him be the praise ! 


Christian ! walk cheerfully—though the dark storm 
Fill the bright sky with the clouds of alarm! 
Soon will the clouds and the tempest be past, 
And thou shalt dwell safely with Jesus at last. 


Christian ! walk steadfastly while it is light; 
Swift are approaching the shades of the night; 
All that thy Master hath bidden thee do, 
Haste to perform, for the moments are few. 


Christian ! walk prayerfully—oft wilt thou fall 
If thou forget on thy Saviour to call ; 

Safe shalt thou walk through each trial and care 
If thoa art clad in the armor of prayer. 


Christian! walk joyfully—trouble and pain 
Cease when the haven of rest thou dost gain ; 
This thy bright glory and this thy reward: 
“ Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 
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Believers know God by vital union with Him, 
in Christ, through faith. This is the crowning 
knowledge of God, the allin all, to the Chris- 
tian, in his present condition. In Christ is his 
life, his strength, his fruitfulness, his joy. 
There is not a single grace which he exercises, 
all his days, but he puts it forth, (as the branch 
puts forth its fruit,) simply in virtue of the life 
and nourishment immediately derived, for that 
particular grace, from the living root. He con- 
strains them, often by bitter visitations, to look 


out of themselves, for sufficiency, to Him.— 
Goode. 


the paying-out machinery worked perfectly; that 
the insulation of the gutta percha coating improved 
by reason of the reduction of temperature and the 
great pressure at the bottom of the ocean; that 
nothing bas occurred to cause them any doubt of 
the possibility of laying and working the cable, but 
their confidence has been increased by their expe- 
rience; and that with the same vessel, stronger 
tackle and improved “ picking-up” machivery, there 
is a possibility of recovering the lost end of the 
cable, and completing the line already two-thirds 
laid. Both the “faults” which were recovered and 
remedied were caused by pieces of iron wire which 
had been forced between the outer wires, and pene- 
trated the gutta percha insulator, to the copper 
conducting wire. In the instance on the 29th ult. 
2} miles of cable were recovered from a depth of 
1900 fathoms. 

Domestic.—The rates of postage upon letters to 
Denmark and Norway, by the “Prussian closed 
mail,” have been reduced as follows: to Denmark 
31 cts, per single rate of half an ounce, if prepaid, 
33 cts. if unpaid; to Norway, 40 cts. prepaid, 44 if 
uopaid. 

Gov. Murphy of Arkansas, has issued an address 
to the people of that State, in view of the ap- 
proaching election for members of Congress, 
setting forth the qualifications required for that 
position under present laws, and also those of voters 
in the S:ate ; and recommending to them to make a 
careful aad judicious selection of representatives, 
and in every way to promote p-ace and a just execu- 
tion of the laws. It is stated in correspondence 
from Little Rock, that organizations under the new 
State Constitution are complete in nearly all the 
counties, and that the offices have been filled by 
loyal men. Business goes on peaceably, taxes are 
collected, travelling is as safe as before the war, 
und emigration from the North is beginning. 

In the Mississippi State Coavention, a committee 
on the Constitution made @ repurt on the 17th, re- 
commending that such change be made therein ag 
hereafter to prevent slavery or involuntary servitude, 
except upon legal authority for crime, and striking 
out all parts of the old Constitution relating to 
slavery. It was expected that the report would be 
adopted by the Convention. Ordinances were re- 
ported and passed the first reading, ratifying all 
judicial decisions, decrees, contracts, sales, deeds, 
aud marriages, made under the State laws during 
the war; aud prohibiting the Legislature from pass- 
ing any law imposing any civil disability or punish- 
ment or forfeiture of estate of any citizen eugaged 
in the late war with the United States, for his politi- 
cal opinions. 

A slight shock of earthquake was felt on the morn- 
iog of the 17th, at various points in the neighbor- 
bood of whe Mississippi river, from Grenada, Miss, 
to St. Louis. At Memphis it was stroug enougo to 
overturu loose article and throw down chimneys. 

It is understood that the Postmaster-General ig 
arranging measures for re-establishing the mail 
service in the South as rapidly as may be conve- 
niently done, but that efforts will be used to make 
it more nearly self-sustaining than it formerly was 
in that section, by fixing the compensation for car- 
rying the mails ia reasonable proportion to the 
revenue to the department. A circular letter hag 
been sent to all the Provisivnal Governors, notifying 
them that the departmeot is ready to restore the 
mail service upon the southerm railroads, as soon ag 
the Governors can certify that they are ia Operation 
and coatroiled by proper persons. several coatracts 
have already been made in North Carolina, and 
mails are seut to most parts of the State. 

The Agricultural Bureau at Washington has 



















































SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreign InTELLicence.—English advices to the 
llth inst. have been received. They contain very 
little European intelligence, and that mostly mere 
rumors. 

A special agent had been sent by Austria to re- 
open negotiations with Prussia relative to the 
Duchies, and new propositions from the latter Power 
were said to be under consideration. 

Tae Atiantic CasLe.—No tidings of the Great 
Eastern had been received in England, up to the 
llth. At an extraordinary meeting of the Atlantic 
Telegraph Company, held in London on tie 9th, it 
was resolved to convert preference shares in'o con- 
solidated 8 per cent. preferential stock, and to issue 
additional capital to the amount of £80,000 to com- 
plete the present cable, and construct and lay down a 
second. By way of Newfoundland, authentic intel- 
ligence of the nature of the accident to the cable has 
been received in this country, showing a total failure, 
for the present at least. Two British steamers which 
attended the Great Eastern, arrived at St John’s, 
N. F., on the 15th, brioging information that the 
cable parted about noon on the 2d, in 1950 fathoms’ 
depth of water. A partial loss of insulation bad 
been discovered a few hours previously, the ship 
had been stopped, the cable cut and transferred to 
the apparatus for hauling in at the bows, and two 
miles of it had been drawn in, when the engiue 
moving this apparatus stopped a considerable time 
for want of water, the ship meanwhile remaining 
nearly siationary, only swingivug around a little. 
The cable caught on some projection on the ship’s 
side, and was considerably chafed before it could be 
removed. The hauling in had been resumed, and 
the part thus injured had been brought on board, 
when it gave way, and instantly the eud disappeared 
in the water. At this time, the dis'auce from Val- 
entia was 1063 miles, and from Heart’s Content, 
N. F., over 600. The total length of cable paid out 
was 1312 miles. The vessel then steamed back 
twelve miles towards Valentia,and commenced drag- 
ging for the cable. Four attempts were made, and 
three times it was believed that the cable had been 
caught by the grapnel, but after raising it about 
1200, 900 and 600 fathoms respectively, the grap- 
pling lines broke, but the cable, it was believed, re- 
mained unbroken. In these attempts, which were con- 
tinued until the 11th, over 4,500 fatuoms of wire rope 
were lost, and as there was not enough left on board 
for anotber effort, the Great Eastern returned to Eng- 
land to procure stronger tackling. Two buoys, with 
weights attached to them by 2410 fathoms of cable, 
were placed to mark the locality of two of the grap- 
plings The Captain, Chief Engineer, and some of 
the leading electricians on board unite in stating, 
as practical conclusions from their experience on 
this voyege, that the Great Eastern is adapted to 
carry aud lay a cable safely in any weather; that 
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completed its tables, showing the condition of the 
crops on tne Ist inst., as reported by its correspon- 
dents. The harvests had not then been fully se 
cured, but later accounts indicate that wheat had 
not since received any further injury, except perhaps 
in Wisconsin and Minnesota, where heavy rains 
occurred. These tables show a decrease in the 
estimated wheat crop of this year as compared with 
last, of 26,241,698 bushels. Other crops, especially 
corn and potatoes, were generally promising. Other 
reports will be made on the Ist of next month, giving 
more complete information. 


The following is given as a revised list of the prin 
cipal Assistant Commissioners of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, with their respective head-quarters: Ken 
tacky and Tennessee, Gen. C. B. Fisk, Nashville, 
Tenn.; South Carolina, Georgia and Florida, Gen. 
R. Saxton, Beaufort, S. C.; Mississippi, Col. Samuel 
Thomas, Jackson; North Carolina, Col. E. Whittle- 
sey, Raleigh; Louisiana, T. W. Conway; Alabama, 
Gen. W. Swayne, Moatgomery; Virginia, Col. O. 
Brown, Richmond; Missouri, Gen. J. W. Sprague, 
St. Louis; Texas, Gen. E. M. Gregory, Galveston ; 
District of Columbia, Col. John Eaton, Jr., Wash- 
ington. 

A special military commission convened at Wash- 
ington on the 21st inst., for the trial of Henry Wirze, 
the late keeper of the rebel prison at Andersonville, 
Ga. The charges against him are: lst, conspiring 
with Gen. Lee, J. A. Seddon, and others, in aid of 
the rebellion, to injure the health and destroy the 
lives of U. S. soldiers held as prisoners of war; and 
2d, muréer, in violation of the laws and customs of 
war. Both charges are based upon specifications of 
cruel treatment of prisoners at Andersonville, by ex- 
posure, insufficient and unwholesome food, and 
otherwise, and the killing of a number, by himself 
and by his order, at different specified times. The 
prisoner’s counsel filed pleas objecting to the juris- 
diction of the court, and that the prisoner was never 
in the military service of the United States, and 
civil war taving ceased, there is no authority to 
punish. Over 100 witnesses for the government 
were in attendance at the opening of the court. A 
motion by defendant’s counsel, on the following day, 
to quash the charges, was overruled by the com- 
mission, and the prisoner then pleaded uot guilty, 
after which the court adjourned without naming a 
day for reassembling. The reason for this course 
was not made known. 


It is stated that a committee has arrived at Aus- 
tin, Texas, for the purpose of conferring with Gov. 
Hamilton respecting measures to restore civil gov- 
ernment in the State. They were appointed by 
citizens representing nearly all northern Texas, who 
pledge themselves to abide by and defend all lawful 
autbority. . 

Major Gen. Slocum, commanding the Department 
of Mississippi, has issued an order relating to the 
freedmen, in which he says that frequent complaints 
are made to the military authorities and the officers 
of the Freedmen’s Bureau, of ill treatment of the 
freedmen by their former masters, and in some in 
stances they have been murdered for trivial offences, 
or even for attempting to exercise rights freely 
accorded to every white man. It thus appears that 
a class of citizens fail to realize that slavery no 
longer exists, and that, State laws inconsistent with 
the Emancipation Proclamation are null and void. 
In compliance with an order from the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, in every locality where negroes are denied 
the right of giving testimony before the legal tribu- 
nals, all difficulties arising between them, or between 
negroes aud whites or Indians, will be adjudicated 
by the Assistant Commissioner of the Freedmen’s 
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Bureau, or by military officers appointed for the 
purpose. If a colored man is charged with any 
offence for which the same penalty is imposed upon 
whites as upon blacks, and if the courts grant bim 
the same priviles as whites, no ioterference on the 
part of the military authorities will be permitted. 
It is stated from another source that 25 Mississippi 
planters are under arrest at Vicksburg, to be tried 
by a military commission, for maltreating or killing 
their former slaves. In Alabama, also, many cruel- 
ties are said to have been committed. 

Col. Thomas, Assistant Commissioner for Missis- 
sippi, reports from Vicksburg, under date of the 
31st ult., that provisions are cheap in the country, 
and reports of wide-spread distress are erroneous. 
The freedmen are well treated, and gener#lly remain 
on the plantations, where they have work and food, 
and arrangements are in progress for the relief of 
the destitute. & The whites are fewer in number than 
the blacks, and’as able to work for themselves; and 
in view of the undue desire manifested by some of 
the whites to obtain all they can from the govern- 
ment, the Commissioner recommends that no corn 
be purchased by the government for their use. 


At Savannah, Gen. Stedman has issued an or- 
der, providing that in the absence of civil courts, in 
localities where no agent of the Freedmen’s Bureau 
is established, all questions of wages and debts be- 
tween freedmen and whites will be decided by the 
Provost Marshals. All contracts between such par- 
ties will be adhered to, unless procured by fraud. 
Provision is made for compensation to freedmen 
driven away by former masters after an engagement 
has been made, or for those who leave their employ- 
ment because of maltreatment. Vagrants and idlers 
are to be arrested and put to hard labor. Provost 
Marshals shall collect all money found due to freed- 
men, and pay it over to them. 


The same difficulty in respect to the right of ne- 
groes to appear in civil courts and give evidence, 
which recently occurred in Alexandria, Va., and led 
General Augur to provide a military court for such 
cases, bas arisen in Maryland. A magistrate in St. 
Mary’s county, having refused to give a warrant to 
arrest a man for flogging a negro, an appeal was 
made to Gov. Bradford to remove him from office ; 
but the Governor responded, in substance, that the 
laws of Maryland supported the magistrate’s deci- 
sion. Gen. Howard has therefore made the facts 
known to Gen. Augur, and recommended that a 
court be organized in that county for jurisdiction 
over such cases. 


Gen. Fullerton, who was recently sent by Gen, 
Howard on a tour of inspection through South Caro- 
lina, Georgia and Floriva, has returned. He reports 
that many of the planters told him they could ob- 
tain more labor from the freedmen under the con- 
tract system than they ever did before; that the 
amount of labor performed by them depended very 
much on the employer, and that the right kind of 
men could get from them as much labor as any one 
could perform in that climate. Many of them pro- 
fessed still to consider slavery as the best condition, 
but that in consequence of the effects of the war 
upon the negroes, they could do nothing with them 
as slaves, aud it was best to acknowledge at onve 
that they were free, and hire them to work. Some 
of the freedmen appeared to entertain the idea that 
the lands of their former masters now belong to 
them, as remuneration for their life-long unpaid la- 
bor. They are all desirous of the establishment of 
schools among them. Where government rations 
were issued to the destitute, in the region visited by 
Gen. F., as mavy were distributed to whites as to 
blacks. 
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